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NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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A Memorial of Jericho Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning our deceased Friend, JouN PLuUM- 
MER. 

John Plummer, the subject of this memoir, 
was born in Falmouth, England, 2d month 20th, 
1784. 

His parents, Enoch and Abigail Plummer, 
had removed, but a short time previous to his 
birth, from Long Island, in the State of New 
York. ° 

His father holding a military commission un- 
der the British Government, as appears, caused 
him to remove thither. But it soon became 
— that, for the health of the mother and 
child, they would be required to return to their 
native land. 

About the eighteenth year of his age, his 
father was removed by death, leaving his widow 
and children with limited means for support ; 
he therefore found it necessary to rely upon 
his own exertions for a livelihood, and appren- 
ticed himself to a carpenter, in connection with 
the business of a wheelwrigut, which, together 
with that of agriculture, he continued to follow 
during most of the remainder of his life. 

As he grew up to the state of manhood, be- 
ing possessed of an active disposition, he was 
often led to join the young in their sports and 
pastimes, in some of which he greatly delighted ; 
but even during those occasions, according to 
his own account, he sometimes felt the solemn- 
izing power of truth operating on his mind, 
producing serious thoughtfulness. 
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He was educated in the forms and doctrines 
of the Episcopal Church. His mind becoming 
religiously awakened, he was led to look around 
and inquire as to the reality and truthfulness 
of what he had been taught. He therefore 
visited the meetings of different religious socie- 
ties, by which he was surrounded, but did not 
find that satisfaction he was seeking for, aud 
finally his mind seemed drawn to attend on the 
first day of the week a meeting of Friends, held 
at Westbury, about five miles distant. He ac- 
cordingly went, and on foot. After sitting there 
in silence for a time, an aged woman Friend 
arose, and spoke a few words, which appeared 
so applicable to his state of mind as to make a 
lasting impression ; and from that time he con- 
tinued to attend that -meeting, and soon re- 
quested to become a member of it, and was re- 
ceived accordingly. This occurred about the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, at which time he 
wrote a letter to his mother, from which the 
following extract is taken : 

“When the Lord first began to strive with 
me, to bring me off-from my evil ways, I was 
but young, yet there was something within me 
that reproved me for sin, which often caused 
me to pray to the Lord for strength to overcome 
it, and for a time I found some ease. But alas! 
my resolutions were made too much in my own 
will and strength, so that the first temptation 
hath led me away again ; but when I have again 
as it were come to myself, I have had to grieve 
alone in the bitterness of my soul, and have 
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had to cry out with the Holy Apostle, ‘O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from this body of Death?’ Jn this state 1 
went about secking for the living among the 
sepulchres of the dead. 

But blessed be the name of the Lord, for he 
hath at length brought me to see that he did not 
dwell in temples made with hands, but would 
dwell in and be worshipped by sanctified 
hearts.” 

Soon after his connection with the Society, 
while he was sitting in one of their meétings, 
he conceived it required of him to address a few 
words to the people. But he endeavored to put 
the impression aside, pleading like Moses to the 
Lord, ‘1 am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor 
since thou hast spoken to thy servant, but am 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue,’ and suf- 
fered the mecting to close without a compliance ; 
but his chastisement was so great that he re- 
solved if he again should have so clear an inti- 
mation of duty, he would yield thereto, fully 
believing in the promise, ‘‘ Now, therefore, go, 
and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say,” which was remarkably 
realized, being able in his public communications 
to overcome an impediment in his speech, 
which, in private conversation, was at times 
embarrassing. 

Thus by submitting to the manifestations of 
the Holy Spirit, he was, in after time, qualified 
to declure to the people the way of life and sal- 
vation. 

About the year 1815, he removed to Beth- 
page, a branch of Jericho Monthly: Meeting, 
and in the year after joined in marriage with 

Martha Powell, a worthy member of that meet- 
ing. 
Ta the year 1817, his ministry was acknowl- 
edged by the society. Sometime after this, he 
expressed to his Monthly Meeting a prospect of 
religious duty to make a visit beyond the limits 
of our Yearly Meeting, and although there was 
no opposition expressed, there was not that unity 
felt as to qualify the meeting to give him a 
certificate of approbation, and the concern was 
put atrest. He quietly acquiesced in the de- 
cision, but was heard to say it occasioned close 
searching of heart. 

In after time he opened the concern again, 
when he received the cordial assent of the 
meeting. 

The service was performed, and he expressed, 
on his return, that he was fully satisfied with 
the decision of the meeting in the first instance ; 
showing the importance of waiting for the evi- 
dence to be clear, not only to his own mind, but 
also to that of his friends. 

His religious labors were mostly performed at 
or near home, although he had attended all the 
¥early Meetings in correspondence with us, and 
some of the subordinate meetings. 













in the death of his wife. 
in marriage with Eliz:beth Dodge, another 


member of that meeting, who still survives 
him. 





Living in a neighborhood where there were 


many not members of our Society, but more or 
less convinced of our principles, by whom he 
was much esteemed and respected, he was often 
invited to attend the funerals of such, and his 
services, on many of those occasions, were pe- 
culiarly acceptable. 


In the year 1848, he met with a severe loss 
In 1850, he joined 


On Third-day morning, the 11th of 4th 


month, 1865, he was violently attacked with 
pleurisy, which proved beyond medical skill. 


This sickness was borne with much resigna- 


tion, showing his mind was stayed on the sup- 
porting arm of Divine Power. 


To a friend who called to see him the day 


previous to his death, he said he felt perfectly 
resigned as to the result; that the religion of 
Christ produced peace and quietness, a state 
he now enjoyed; and that if his Master had 
anything more for him to do, he would be 
enabled to perfurm the requisition. 


At another time, when he appeared to be 


near his end, he desired his family not to be 


alarmed; that he did not think his time had 


quite arrived, and that he saw his way clear, 


aud was now ready to be offered up. 

Again, shortly before his death, when his 
family were gathered around him, he took each 
one by the hand, and, bidding an affectionate 
farewell, earnestly entreated them to do right, 
and to “seck first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all things necessary would 
be added ;” when gradually growing weaker and 
weaker, until he quietly breathed his last, on 
the morning of the 17th of the same month, in 
the 82d year of his age. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Jeri- 
cho Monthly Meeting, held 3d month 15th, 
1866. 

DANIEL UNDERIILL, 
CAROLINE UNDERHILL, 


At Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held in 
Westbury, 4th month 2th, 1866. 

The foregoing memorial of our friend, John 
Plummer, was read, approved and directed to 
be forwarded to the meeting for sufferings. 

Extracted from the Minutes by 

ELtwoop VALENTINE, 
Mary K. Merritt, 


At a Meeting for Sufferings, held in New 
York on the 28th of 5th month, 1866, 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting forwarded a 
memorial of Jericho Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our friend, Joho Plummer, deceased, 
which was read, approved and directed to the 
Yearly Meeting. SAMUEL WILLETS, 
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BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM A FEW LETTERS CON- upin youin his pure dominion; triumphing 


VEYING WEIGHTY, EDIFYING COUNSEL. 
BY ISAAC PENINGTON. 


It is of the infinite mercy and compassion of | 


the Lord, that his pure | ve visiteth any of us, 
and it is by the preservation thereof alone, that 
we stand. If he leave us at any time, but one 
moment, what are we? In the truth itself, in 
the living power and virtue, there is no offence ; 


but that part which is not perfectly redeemed, ; 
hath still matter for the temptation to work | 


Let 


upon, and may be taken in the snare. 
him that stands, take heed lest he fall; and, 
in the bowels of pity, mourn over and wait for 
the restoring of him that is fallen. 


with that which falls. 


That | 


which is so apt to be offended, is the same | 


over death, and all that is contrary to God, 
both within and without. 

Now, friends, in a sensible waiting and giv- 
ing up tothe Lord, in the daily exercise, by 
the daily cross to that in you, which is not of 
the life, this work will daily go on, and ye will 
feel from the Lord that which will help, relieve, 
refresh, and satisfy, which neither tongue nor 
words can utter. 

And then as to what may befal us outwardly, 
in this confused state of things, shall we not 
trust our tender Father and rest satisfied in his 
will? Are we not engraven in his heart, and 
on the palms of his hands, and can he for- 
get us in any thing that he doeth? Yea, shall 


O, know the weakness , he not bear up the mind, and be our strength, 
of the creature in the withdrawings of the life, | 


and the strength of the enemy in that hour, | faction, in every condition ? 


portion, armor, rock, peace, joy, and full satis- 
For it is not the 


and the free grace and mercy which alone can | condition makes miserable, but the want of him 


preserve. 

When the pure springs of life open in the 
heart, immediately the enemy watcheth his op 
portunity to get entrance; and many times 
finds entrauce soon after, the soul little fear- 
ing or suspecting him, having lately felt such 
mighty unconquerable strength; and yet how 
often then duth he get in, aud smite the life 
down to the ground; and what may he not do 
with the creature, uuless the Lord graciously 
help. 

Friends,—Be not discouraged because of 
your svuls’ enemies. Are ye troubled with 
thoughts, fears, doubts, imaginations, reason- 
ings, Ke ; yea, do you see yet much in you un- 
subdued to the power of life? ©, do not fear 
it; do not look at it, so as to be discouraged 
by it; but look to him; look up to the power 
which is over all their strength ; wait for the 
descendings of the power upon you; abide in 
the faith of the Lord’s help; and wait in the 
patience till the Lord arise; and see if his arm 
do not scatter what yours could not. So be 
still befure him, and in stillness believe in his 
bame; yea, enter not into the hurryiogs of the 
enemy, though they fill the soul; for there is 
yet somewhat to which they cannot enter, from 
whence patience, and faith and hope, will 
spring up in you, in the midst of all that they 
can do. So into this sink; in this be hid in 
the evil hour; and the temptations will pass 
away, and the tempter’s strength be broken, 
and the arm of the Lord which brake him, re- 
vealed; and then ye shall see, that he raised 
but a sea of trouble in your souls, to sink him- 
self by; and the Lord will throw the horse 
and his rider, which trampled upon and rode 
over the just in you, into that sea; and ye shall 
stand upon the bank, and sing the song of 
Moses to him that drowned him, and delivered 
you from him; and in due season ye shall sing 
the song of the Lamb also, when his life springs 





in the condition; he is the substance of all, 


ithe virtue of all, the life of all, the power of 


all; he nourisheth, he preserveth, he upholds 
with the creatures or without the creatures, as 
it pleaseth him ; and he that hath him, he that 
is with him, he that is in him, cannot want. 
Hath the spirit of this world content in all 
that it enjoys? No: it is restless, it is unsatis- 
fied. But can tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine, nakedness, peril or sword, come between 
the love of the father to the child, or the child’s 
rest, content and delight in his love? And 
doth not the love, the peace, the joy, the rest 
felt, swallow up all the bitterness and sorrow of 
the outward condition? So let us not look out 
like the world, or judge or fear according to 
the appearance of things, after the manner of 
the world; but sanctify the Lord of hosts in 
our hearts, and let him be our fear and dread, 
and he shall be an hiding place unto ua in the 
storms, and in the tempests which are coming 
thick upon the earth. 


Concerning Love. 


What shall I say of it, or how shall I in 
words express its nature! It is the sweetness 
of life; it is the sweet, tender, melting nature 
of God, flowing up through his seed of life 
into the creature, and of all things making the 
creature most like unto hims If, both in 
nature and operation. It fulfils the Law, 
it fulfils the Gospel; it wraps up all in one, 
and brings forth all in the oneness. It 
excludes all evil out of the heart, it perfects 
all good in the heart. A touch of love doth 
this in, measure; perfect love doth this in ful- 
ness. But how can | proceed to speak of it! 


Oh! that the souls of all that fear and wait on 
the Lard, might feel its nature fully ; and then 
would they not fail of its sweet overcoming 
operations, both towards cne another, al 
The great healing, the 


towards enemies. 
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great conquest, the great salvation is re- 
served for the full manifestation of the love 
of God. His judgments, his cuttings, his hew- 
ings by the word of his mouth, are but to pre- 
pare for, but not to do, the great work of raising 
up the sweet building of his life; which is to 
be done in love, and in peace, and by the power 
thereof. And this my soul waits and cries 
after, even the full springing up of eternal 
love in my heart, and in the swallowing of me 
wholly into it, and the bringing of my soul 
wholly forth in it, that the life of God, in its 
own perfect sweetness, may fully run forth 
through this vessel, and not be at all tinctured 
by the vessel, but perfectly tincture and change 
the vessel into its own nature ; and then shall no 
fault be found in my soul before the Lord, but 
the spotless life be fully enjoyed by me, and 
become a perfectly pleasant sacrifice to my 
God. O! how sweet is love! how pleasant is 
its nature! how talkingly doth it behave itself 
in every condition, upsn every occasion, to 
every person, and about every thing! How 
tenderly, how readily, doth it help and serve 
the meanest! How patiently, how meekly, 
doth it bear all things, either from God or man, 
how unexpectedly soever they come, or how 
hard soever they seem! How doth it believe, 
how doth it hope, how doth it excuse, how 
doth it cover even that which seemeth not 
to be excusable, and not fit to be covered! 
How kind is it even in its interpretations and 
charges concerning miscarriages! It never 
overchargeth, it never grates upon the spirit 
of him whom it reprehends; it never hardens, 
it never provokes; but carrieth a meltingness 
and power of conviction with it. This is the 
nature of God; this, in the vessels capacitated 
to receive and bring it forth in its glory, the 
power of enmity is not able to stand against, 
but falls before, and is overcome by it. 


—___—--~0e 


THE LIGHT OF CHRIST. 


Placing the power of redemption from evil, 
in the light, is as sound in spiritual doctrine, as 
it is wise in moral experience. ‘‘ Look unto 
me, and be ye saved,” says He, who proclaims 
himself the light of the world; and who shines 
not partially on this or that individual, but 
who is the “ true light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world.” And who 
is there that, under the heaviest pressure 
of conscious guilt, has yet. fixed a calm, hum- 
ble, silent, but inwardly supplicating eye upon 
this day-star in the heart—this mighty one, 
who wounds but to heal—who kills but to 
make alive—who is there, we may confidently 
ask, that has steadily and perseveringly done 
this, and has not experimentally known, that 
the Most High “is a God at hand, and a pre- 
sent help in the time of trouble.’—Mary 
Ann Kelly. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘¢ TRAINING UP THE YOUNG.” 


The subjoined article was published many 
years ago in the “ American Annals of Educa- 
tion.” The remarks are close and searching, 
but they exhibit a true picture of the practice 
of many who profess to be the followers of 
Christ. 8. B. F. 


The child will, as a general rule, love, wor- 
ship, or adore what he discovers to possess the 
supreme regard or love of his parents. He is 
not slow to discover the bias of a parent’s heart. 
He is not slow to worship what the parent 
worships. 

It is hardly necessary to stop here to meet 
an objection which some may bring forward. 
To love a person or object with all our hearts 
may be said to be a very different thing from 
worshipping or adoring it. There may, indeed, 
be a difference in theory, but what is the prac- 
tical difference? If it were possible for a per- 
son to love an object with all his heart, mind, 
soul, and strength, without adoring it, the con- 
sequences would be the same in both cases; 
since such entire love of an object, whatever 
that object might be, would at least exclude the 
possibility of any high-toned affections to any 
other object. And how does this differ in its 
practical results and consequences from ador- 
ing it. 

We say, then, and we say it with confidence, 
that the child will be devoted to that which he 
sees to be the object of devotion in his parents. 
If it be good eating or drinking, that will be- 
come the object of his worship; if it be dress 
or equipage, he will worship extravagance and 
luxury ; if it be money, he will worship that ; 
if office or station, that will be the idol. 

We have abundant reason for believing that 
there are some parents among us, of those who 
bear the name of Christian, and verily suppose 
themselves to be disciples of Christ, who, in- 
stead of training up their children in the way 
they should go, as if the latter were the su- 
preme object; instead of training them up to 
love God with all the heart, they train them 
up-by that example which always teaches more 
effectually than precept, to love with all the 
heart, mind, soul and strength, inferior ob- 
jects. 

Such parents as we have been describing may, 
indeed, tell their children that they have souls ; 
that these souls are not perishable, after the lapse 
of a few years, like the body, but that they are 
to live on forever. And they may urge them 
to consider the great worth of the soul, com- 
pared with the body, and even compared with 
a whole world, like that in which we live. And 
yet what is their example? Do they spend 
nearly their whole time for the wants, present 
and future, of this very valuable soul? And 
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do their children see that it isso? Ordo they 
find reason to think the parent does not believe, 
in reality, one word of all he says to them? 
What! shall we labor twelve, fifteen, ‘eighteen 
hours a day, year after year, for the meaner 
body, and scarcely half an hour daily, the first 
day of the week excepted, for the immortal 
soul! Is not the child fully justified in the in- 
ference, that if the parent believes in the im- 
mortality of either soul or body, it is that of 
the latter? Coulda rational disinterested being 
make any other conclusion? 

They tell them of heaven, and speak occa- 
sionally of this life as a mere pilgrimage thither. 
But do they conduct in such a manner that the 
child can believe they care a straw about the 
country to which they profess to’be going? It 
they are going on a journey to Ohio, or even 
to Maine, there must be preparation. And this 
preparation of the whole family to migrate, is 
often long and absorbing. How frequently is 
the journey and the plan of destination not 
merely the subject of much thought, but of 
much interesting conversgtion? With what 
animation are they spoken of? How the pa- 
rental eye brightens, and how the heart throbs, 
when covtenrplating the pleasures and advan- 
tages which are wrapped up for him and his 
family in the great future? Is conversation on 
the Christian’s course, and on the Christian’s 
home, ever seen by the children of such pa- 
rents as we are speaking of to enkindle any 


such raptures or emotions? But why not, if 


the heart is there? Why not, if the Father in 
heaven be the object of supreme regard ? 


They talk to their children or their pupils of 


the joys of heaven. But when, where, how 
long, and under what circumstances? Is it 
when they go out and when they come in, when 
they walk by the way, and when they sit in 
the house, when they lie down and when they 
rise up? Inshort, is it at every convenient op- 
portunity? Do they so speak of these joys that 
every one can perceive they speak from the 
abundance of the heart? Or is a hundred fold 
more time spent in conversation about good 
eating and drinking, gay clothes, costly equip- 
age and furniture? And when do the eye and 
countenance brighten, and the heart swell with 
emotion, and the tongue get loosened? Is it not 


most frequently in view of the pleasures of 


sense, such as we generally say are short lived, 
and perish id the using ? 

They talk to them, it may be, of a Heavenly 
Father, of a redeewing Saviour, and of a sancti- 
fying Spirit. They endeavor, certainly once a 
week, to draw forth their admiration and per- 
adventure enkindle their love for Him who is 
the author of their bodies and spirits, and their 
great preserver and bounteous benefactor. They 
speak of the preciousness of the Saviour, his 
glorious career, and his wonderful and never- 




















failing love. They urge them to become his 
humble disciples and followers. 

And yet, if they have any serious regard for 
the Saviour, how is it manifested? Can the 
greatest dunce in the world fail to discover that 
they look brighter, think most rapidly, speak 
most cheerfully, and act with most sprightliness 
and energy, when God is not in all their 
thoughts, but when they are engaged in making 
a good bargain, or at least, in contriving how 
to make one; in adding to their acres, their 
bank stock, their deposits, or their chests ? 

In short, go where you will, and who is not 
spending the sum total of his days and hours 
and minutes—a few short moments at moraing 
and evening, and a few short hours of the Sab- 
bath excepted—in worshipping the god of this 
world? Who does not love his body and the 
pleasures of time and sense, and the bodies of 
those earthly friends that God has given him, 
with all his heart, mind, soul and strength ? 
and who does not worship them as surely as he 
worships any thing? And what child, who is 
not an idiot, does not know this? We thank 
God there are exceptions; there are those who 
do not deserve the severity of this charge. We 
only wish they were more numerous. Can we 
wonder at the prevalence of infidelity? Ac- 
cording as we sow, must we not reap? Does 
not the passing seed-time betoken such a har- 
vest of unbelief as no eye hath yet seen, and no 
human heart yet fully conceived? Is not such 
an expectation justified by the assurances of 
Him who cannot lie? Does not the promise 
which accompanies the command, ‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go,” apply with 
equal force to the case of those who train him 
up in the way he should not go? 

Let not the Christian friend of education 
pass lightly over these few pages, and regard 
them as the ravings of a distempered brain. 
Let him pause and consider whether the thoughts 
which they contain may not be founded on 
the truth of God, and dictated by truth and 
soberness. Let him not put away such friendly, 
and, at least, well meant admonitors, as some- 
thing which only concerns others. If we are 
correct in our views, and have rightly defined 
idolatry, then it necessarily follows that idol 
worship is a thousand times more common 
among professing Christians than they are 
wont to admit or even to believe. Let him 
consider the darger of setting the example of 
a supreme devotion to material objects. Let 
him, in short, consider his course, and see 
whether it is, or is not, that which, though it 
‘“seemeth right” to a man, ends in “ death.” 





A sunny cheerful view of life,—resting on 
truth and fact, with practical aspiration ever to 
make things, men, and self, better than they 
are,—is the true healthful poetry of existence. 
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THE NEED OF MORE HEART WORK. 


It is very sad indeed that the heart should 
ever be dull and cold ; but oh its.stupidity, its 
lifelessness, its distance from the atmosphere of 
the canticles, is known and felt every day. 
The shallowness and narrowness of the flowings 
of the Spirit through us are well understood in 
the secret of the soul within us. 

I am not sure that we have not been a little 
hasty after knowledge; and the soul in its 
search has not given space to pour itself out 
over the word with sufficient desire. Befter tu 
break the heart over one truth than get many 
truths in the mind. The Lord kcep us that 
our growth in knowledge may be healthful! It 
is not our stock of knowledge which we need 
to have increased, so much as to have that stock 
to become more active and lively in our souls, 
to stir itself there, to be made a quickening 


- Mass, giving character to our minds more and 


more. 

The Lord direct our hearts into the deeper 
affections of the Spirit, that we may be afraid 
to pursue: any inquiry or seek any knowledge 
apart from the power of communion with Him- 
self— British Herald. 





THE DUTY OF COMFORTING THE AFFLICTED. 


In every point involved in the whole course 
of a godly life, the soul needs the light and 
touching kinduess which can be shed upon its 
doubts and expressed for its struggles by the 
heart which has felt similar perplexities and 
avxieties. A stranger intermeddleth not with 
its sorrow, because he is a stranger. “As in 
water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man.” It will be seen in the order of 
Providence that those whom Ged designs for 
the greatest instruments of good to mankind, 
are prepared for their work by the discipline 
of suffering, and usually of the very kind of 
suffering which they are subsequently so largely 
to alleviate. Was there ever a Reformer whose 
heart was not pierced with the ills which he 
afterwards so valiantly combated and signally 
conquered? And do we not see that those 
servants of God who are most eminent in the 
power to comfort Zion, to build up and sustain 
sinking, doubting hearts, are those who them- 
selves were the subjects of harassing skepticism 
or searching personal troubles? Their own 
trials have rendered them acquainted with the 
troubles of others, and tender and patient of 
them. 

If we would comfort those who are in af- 
fliction, we can not be at a loss for opportunity 
or means. If we can dono more than express our 
sympathy, it will help. To go to those in sor. 
row, not with a patronizing air, or affecting our 
superior virtue, or reminding them that their 
sin had brought on their misfortunes, but en- 
tering into their trouble with a sincere “ weep- 


ing with those whoweep,” must assuage the bur- 
dened heart. We can at least point the op- 
pressed spirit to God as a refuge, to the pre- 
cious pfomise of bis holy word, to the relief to 
be found in faith and prayer. We may dilate 
upon gome of the alleviating uses of affliction, 
and so aid the bewildered mind in some clear 
apprehension of the benevglent designs of the 
Heavenly Father in chastening his children. 
We can cite with due modesty the simple story 
of our history, its lights and shadows, its re- 
verses and deliverance.. There are none but 
have received comforts the recital of which will 
do good to others, though the causes of trial 
may not be precisely alike. “And when thou 
are comforted strengthen thy brethren.” And 
how faithfully. Peter did this, let his epistles at- 
test! But instruction is not the only, nor the 
chief good imparted. Pevple in trouble need 
not so much to learn new truths as to see 
and feel old truths as related to themselves. 
The ablest physician in illness requires the 
physician as much as the most untutored. He 
is rendered by pain incapable of the diagnosis 
of his own disease, fnd of administring the ap- 
propriate remedy. Any mind in severe trial, 
whatever its wisdom, piety, and fuith, absolutely 
wants the ministry of another mind indepen- 
dent of, though not indifferent to its sorrow. 
‘When the stern gladiator is exhausted in the 
contest, even a child may refresh him with a 
cup of cold water.”— The Methodist. 





THE AMERICAN FAMILY AND DISCIPLINE. 


bw oe American parents, as a rule, 
have very little inclination to tyrannize over 
their children, and are very strongly disposed 
to loosen the reins of family government. 
Looking around among our own acquaintance, 
we do not call to mind a single parent who is a 
terror to his children ; and we rejoice that is so. 
But we do know multitudes of parents who 
never had their children under their control ; 
and this we cannot rejoice over. The days when 
children were tied to bed- posts and flogged for 
slight transgressions are, thank Heaven, sub- 
stantially past; but the extreme to which our 
grandfathers carried their notions of discipline 
is nO justification for the other extreme into 
which we are now disposed to run. If there is 
really no middle path, doubtless the license 
which is now allowed to children is better than 
the excessive severity of old times; but no 
such excuse for laxity can be truly made. 
There ts u middle path; but it requires more 
patience, perseverance, and enlightened parental 
love than either of the rival systems of whole- 
sale flogging or laiessez faire. 

A certain distinguished clergyman once told 
in our hearing an incident which illustrates our 
meeting. His little girl, then a little over 
three years old, was playing in his room, when 
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he called upon her to fetch his shoe. She had 
often done it before and been proud to do it ; 
but this time she looked at her father with a 
smiling face and did not stir. “I repeated my 
command,” said the father “‘ but with no better 
result. ‘ Now,’ said I to myself, ‘comes the 
crisis, and we must see who is to gain the day.’ 
I called her to me, and she came to me quite 
cheerfully. I pointed to the shoe, but she 
would not look at it; she threw her arms around 
my neck, and would kiss me just as long as I 
would let her; she brought me an apron, a 
a book, anything but the shoe; that she would 
not touch. And nothing but the shoe would 
satisfy me. ‘ Fetch me that shoe,’ said I; but 
no. For more than two hours the conflict last- 
ed, and then she suddenly grasped the shoe in 
her little hand, and rushing up to mé, threw 
herself into my arms in a violent fit of weeping, 
her little frame perfectly convulsed with sobs; 
but she was conquered.” Such struggles as these 
occur at least once in the life of every high- 
spirited child. The majority of American parents 
find it easier to abandon the contest, and let their 
children enjoy a demoraliziig triumph, than to 
persist with mingled firmness, tact, and patience 
till obedience is secured. 

Divine wisdom has made obedience necessary 
to the true happiness of every child. A spoiled 
child is the emblem of misery to itself and dis- 
comfort toall around. And American children 
are universally presumed to be spoiled, not 
merely by the judgment of foreigners, but by 
the tacit evidence of our own people. Why is 
it that landlords are so unanimous in preferring 
tenants without children? Why is it that chil- 
dren, in all other couutries esteemed the object 
of marriage, are here so commonly thought of 
as its drawback? There can be no doubt that 
it is because they are expected, as a matter of 
course, to be a source of irritation and anxiety, 
undisciplined little nuisances, worrying their 
parents’ lives and driving off their parents’ 
friends. Unquestionably the most judicious 
training fails in many instances ; but as a rule 
it develops a condition of moral health which 
makes children the joy of the household and 
the special attraction of visitors. And itis from 
the rule and not from the exceptions that the 
common judgments of men are formed. We 
conclude, therefore, from the general anticipa- 
tion that children, at any rate other people’s 
children, will be disagreeable and mischievous, 
that there is a general belief that children 
are badly trained. 

We have already been led incidentally to re- 
mark how much discomfort, and even crime, 


is indirectly caused by the general lack of 


proper family discipline. These are, however, 
only part of the evils to which it gives rise. 
“Young America” is proverbially pert, ob- 
trusive, gnd irreverent. Unaccustomed to obey 





at home, our young men are apt to lack respect 
for lawful authority everywhere; untrained at 
home, they rush into life with shallow thoughts 
and little training of any kind. Probably half 
the cost of our late civil war may be fairly 
charged to the lack of habits of discipline, obe- 
dience, and self-command on both sides. 

It is even more melancholy to witness the 
causes which most frequently excite parents to 
the exercise of their authority, and the manner 
in which that authority is spasmedically exer- 
cised, than it is to observe the general absence 
of parental control. A falsehood, a petty theft, 
an act of meanness or cruelty, which ought to 
excite the parent at once to grief and indigna- 
tion, is usually passed over with slight reproof 
or total indifference. Charley may torture je 
eat, or destroy his baby sister’s doll, or steal 
her apple, or show a meanly-selfish spirit toward 
his playfellows, with comparative impunity, 
though he is thus giving way to the basest ten-. 
dencies of his nature; but woe be to Charley 
if he breaks his mother’s china, or stains her 
silk dress, even though it should be done- by 
pure accident and in the excess of affectionate 

zeal. On the one hand the child displays a 
temper which, if entirely unchecked through 
life, would make itafiend. For this it receives 
no punishment. Qn the other hand, through 
mere natural thoughtlessness, it injures a few 
dollars’ worth of goods, which must in any case 
soon perish. This brings upon it bitter words, 

| perhaps bodily chastisement. Everyone knows 
| that this is a contrast daily witnessed in thou- 
sands of families. For ourselves, we see it 

‘often, and with ever-growing abhorrence.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 





HOW TO WIN A CHILD’S HEART. 


The heart of a child is easily won. It needs 
no besieging, no formidable preparation for a 
grand assault, no advancing by regular ap- 
proaches. You have only to go, in the name 
of love, and demand a surrender ; and without 

arleying, the prize is yours. 
ne Cees ea i Anger and hate beget 
anger and hate. Smiles are like musical voices 
amid the hills which come back to those that 
utter them with all their original sweetness. 

Did you ever smile on a child without receiv- 
ing an answering smile? On the contrary, 
when you have looked down coldly, perhaps 
with a frown, into the eyes of a child, have you 
not seen the reflection of your manner and ex- 
pression in the mirror-like face of the little one ? 

Love children, and they will love you. Let 
children feel that you care for them—that you 
sympathize with them in all their little sorrows, 
and rejoice with them in all their little joys, 
and that you are their true and unselfith 
friend, and in those feelings you have the key 
to their hearts. - 
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One word for you, dear teachers. 
want to be loved by your scholars; then 
love your scholars. If you do love them, 
it will not be necessary for you to say 80, 
in order that they may be conscious of the 
fact. Children read hearts intuitively. They 
read your affection for them in every live of 
your face, in your moistened eye, in your un- 
forced smile. They hear the declaration of it 
in every tone of your voice. They have the 
assurance of it in your manner—in your actions, 
which “speak louder than words.” 

Happy are ye who have the love of little 
ones under your care. It is a fountain of no 
common joy to your heart, and it gives you an 
influence over them which can be obtained in 
w other way. Thus may you win those dear 
young hearts to Jesus. God help you to do it. 
— Western Christian Advocate. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1866. 


MarrieED, on the 11th of Seventh month, 1866, in 
the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at the residence of 
Alexander J. Coffin, after the order of the religious 
Society of Friends, Ricuarp C. Soutawick and Avis 
Corriy, all of said city. 

——, on the 30th of Eleventh month, 1865, in ac- 
cordance with the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, Epwarp P. Taomas to Mary H., daughter 
of Richard T. and Edith T. Bentley, all of Sandy 
Spring, Md. 





——_—>~40—— —___——_— 

Diep, on the 20th of Fourth month, 1866, at his 
residence in Yorktown, West Chester Co., N, Y., 
Wricat Frost, aged 68 years; a member of Ama- 
walk Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 22d of Seventh month, 1866, Bensamin 
Cox, in his 55th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

—, on the 15th of Seventh month, 1866, Exiza- 
BETH M. Bruner, aged 54 years. 

——>< 8 


In the draft of a proposed treaty sent out 
from England to Madagascar—a treaty of amity 
and commerce between England and Mada- 
gascar—there occurred these remarkable words : 

‘¢Queen Victoria asks, as a matter of per- 
sonal favor to herself, that the Queen of Mada- 
gascar will allow no persecution of the Chris- 
tians.” 

In the treaty that was signed, there occurred 
these words : 

‘Tn accordance with the wish of Queen Vic- 
toria, the Queen of Madagascar engages that 
there shall be no persecution of the Christians 


in Madagascar.” 


Let us cherish, in religious exercises, seren- 
ity and love, and gentleness of mind and feel- 
ing. 








Meekness and modesty are the rich and 
charming attire of the soul.— Penn. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
You| Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet. 


ing of Friends, held in New York, opened on 

the 28th of 5th Month, 1866. 

At a Yearly Meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, held in New York, and opened 
on the 28th of 5th month, 1866, 

The followipg named Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings, are acceptably in attendance 
with us with minutes of concurrence from their 
respective Monthly Meetings, viz: 

Samuel Townsend, a minister, from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. . 

Elizabeth Paxson, a minister, from Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

Ann P. Jackson, a minister, from Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

John Hunt, a minister, from Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

Catharine P. Foulke, a minister, from Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

Hannah B. Lester, her companion, from 
Richland Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

William Dorsey, a minister, from Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

Rachel Wilson Moore, a minister, from Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

Mary A. Smith, a minister, fiom Medford 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

John and Mary Haines, companions of Mary 
A. Smith, from Chester Monthly Meeting, New 
Jersey. 

Seth W. Bosworth and Catherine E. Bos- 
worth his wife, elders from Farmington Month- 
ly Meeting, New York. 

Mary B. Needles, a minister, and John 
Needles, her husband and companion, an elder, 
from Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

George T. Trimble informed that he was re- 
quested by the Representatives to propose the 
name of Nathaniel S. Merritt for Clerk, and of 
Thomas Foulke for Assistant Clerk, which being 
separately considered and united with, they 
were appointed to the respective services. 

The accounts from Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing inform that that meeting (both men’s and 
women’s) was united in proposing that an ad- 
dition be made to our Discipline at the end of 
the first paragraph of the article under the head 
of Distilled Spirituous Liquors, of the following 
words, viz: “and also against renting their 
premises for the purpose of selling or manufac- 
turing them.” 

The proposition was referred to'a joint Com- 
mittee of men and women Friends, to report 
their judgment thereon at a future sitting. 

The following proposition is contained in the 
accounts from Nine Partners Quarterly Meet- 
ing, viz: “This meeting has under considera- 
tion the subject of establishing a Boarding 
School, to be located at Oswego, and to ask of 
the Yearly Meeting a proportion of the Yearly 
Meeting’s School Fund for that purpoge.” 
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It was concluded to refer the case to the 
Committee appointed last year on the subject 
of the Yearly Meeting’s School Fund, for their 
consideration, to report at a future sitting. 

Job 8. Dennis, a minister from Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, acceptably attented this meet- 
ing with a minute of unity from that Monthly 
Meeting. 

The meeting resumed the consideration of 

‘the State of Society, as shown in the Answers 
to the remaining Queries. 

The many departures exhibited in them from 
the support of some of our Christian testimo- 
nies, brought exercise over the meeting. Much 
excellent counsel was extended by concerned 
Friends, tending to turn our minds to an atten- 
tion to that principle and power which alone can 
furnish strength successfully to resist the temp- 
tations which have led into some of these devia- 
tions. 

The joint Committee to consider the propo- 
sition from Westbury Quarterly Meeting to make 
an addition to our Discipline, reported that they 
were united in recommending the addition of 
the following words, viz: ‘Or renting their 
premises for the purpose of selling or manu- 
facturing them.” And they propose that the 
added words shall follow the words, *‘ vending 
ardent spirits,” in the first paragraph in the 
clause of our Discipline, under the head of 
“ Distilled Spirituous Liquors.” 

The Report was approved of by the meeting, 
and was referred to the Women’s meeting for 
their judgment in the case. 

The Committee continued last year for the 
purpose of presenting the memorial adopted on 
behalf of the Freedmen, presented the following 
report : 


TO THE YEARLY MEETING: 


The Committee appointed last year to present 
the memorial to the President of the United 
States and other heads of the Government, report, 
“That soon after their appointment they pro 
ceeded to Washington and presented the address 
to the President, and to several of his Cabinet, 
and in our interviews with them, were kindly 
teeived and treated with much regard. The 
President and Secretaries to whom the address 
was presented assured us, that they wereglad to 
receive it, and that it would be duly considered.” 

On behalf of the Committee, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
Racuet Hicks. 
New York, 5th month, 28th, 1866. 


A verbal communication was made by one of 
the Committee, giving a more detailed statement 
of many interesting circumstances that occurred 
during the interviews with the President and 
members of his Cabinet, which was satisfactory 
tothe meeting. 

An exercise arose in this meeting in regard 


to the fact shown by the Answer to the First 
Query, io the report from Nine Partners Quar- 
terly Meeting, that in one of the Monthly Meet- 
ings in that Quarter, no mid-week meetings 
have been held for a considerable time past. 
After deliberate consideration it was concluded 
that an advantage might arise from the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of men and women Friends 
to inquire into the causes of this omission, and 
to render such advice and assistance as may 
seem necessary in the case. 

The -subject was then referred to the 
Women’s Meeting for their judgment in the 
matter. 

A memorial of Jericho Monthly Meeting 
concerning our friend, John Plummer, deceased, 
approved by Westbury Quarterly Meeting, and 
examined by the Meeting for Sufferings, was 
now read. It was satisfactory to the meeting, 
and was directed to be recorded. 

The Committee appointed last year to consider 
the proper disposition of the fund held by the 
Yearly Meeting for Educational purposes, made 
the following report : 


TO THE YEARLY MEETING: 


The Committee appointed last year on the 
School Fund of the Yearly Meeting, and to 
consider the subject of a Boarding School for 
the guarded Education of the children of 
Friends— 

Report, That they have given careful and 
deliberate attention to the subject committed to 
them, but are not prepared to report fully at 
the present time, and they would therefore pro- 
pose to the Yearly Mecting that the Committee 
be continued another year. 

They have also considered the proposition of 
Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, referred to 
them the present year, and are united in pro- 
posing to the Yearly Meeting to pay over to 
that Meeting their proportion of the School 
Fund in accordance with their quota, for the 
purpose of assisting them in the establishment 
of a Boarding School under the care of that 
Meeting. The amount to be paid when the 
title of the prope.ty shall have passed to 
Trustees appointed by the Quarterly Meeting. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas FouLKE. 
New York, 5th month 30th, 1866. 


The Committee was continued another year, 
as proposed. . 

The recommendation of the Committee to pay 
the Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting that 
meeting’s proportion of the funds now in the 
hands of the Treasurer of this Meeting, was 
united with, and the Treasurer was authorized 
to pay to the Trustees, when appointed, as pro- 
posed by the Committee, the proportion of the 
amount that would belong to that Meeting un- 
der the quota at the time of payment, 
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Women’s Meeting informed that they have 
appointed a Committee to unite with one from 
this meeting to render such advice and assistance 
to Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting as way may 
open for in relation to the omission to hold mid- 
week meetings in one of their Monthly Meet- 
ings. A Committee was appointed to that ser- 
vice by this meeting. 

The Women’s Meeting also informed that 
they were united in adopting the proposed ad- 
dition to the Discipline,-as recommended by 
the Committee. 

The following minute embraces some of the 
exercises of the mecting: 

The minds of many of us have been tendered 
under a renewed sense of the continuance of 
Divine goodness, mercifully extended during 
the several sittings of this meeting. 

The necessity of meeting together asa public 
acknowledgment of love for and dependance 
upon the Author of our being, is admitted to 
be un important duty. 

Our worthy predecessors, those faithful sons 
of the morning, permitted neither persecutions 
nor sufferings to restrain them from assembling 
for this purpose. It is to be regretted that we, 
their descendants, who profess to believe in the 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, should, 
many of us, be more deficient in this respect, 
even than others of the professed Christian 
name. Yet it is too evident from the reports 
of our subordinate meetings that many de- 
ficiencies exist amongst us in the fulfilment of 
this duty. 

The great importance of love in the family 
circle was feelingly alluded to, and Friends were 
encouraged to cultivate it. It was set forth 
that this heavenly principle only can bind and 
cement the family together. Under its influence 
parents and children would be drawn together, 
and would often be enabled to sit in heavenly 

laces, and enjoy the sweet incomes of peace. 

hen might we hope again to behold that which 
formerly was so beautifully witnessed in the 


stayed amongst us, and peace proclaimed 
throughout the laud, yet we feel drawn to urge 
close attention to guard against the influence 
of the spirit of war, remembcring that our tes- 
timony in favor of peace, and against injustice 
and oppression must ever remain important to 
be upheld. . 


enecssinlgllfpiainioaetien 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS OF BARK FROM OUR CLUB. 
NO. I. 

It is now summer’g high noon. The heat 
is intense. Over the golden grain fields and 
silent tree tops it quivers with delight. The 
winds are held back, and even the zephyr's 
breath is hushed, or employed in rofiling the 
silver edges of the clouds seen floating in the 
west. 

“The taller gras3 upon the bill, 

And spider’s threads, are standing still ; 

The feathers dropped from moor-hen’s wing, 
Which to the water's surface cling, 

Are steadfast, and as heavy seem, 

As stones beneath them in tie stream.” 

But nature’s true lovers know right well 
that many phenomena of plant-life can be 
studied best when the heat is greatest. Our 
club on this ‘occasion preferred the cooler 
paths along the water-courses and by the 
shaded streams. We could dip our bare arms 
into the current, or pour great handsful on our 
hot heads as we stooped to look beneath the 
surface. We saw the blue sky—calm, patient, 
unfathomable, heaven’s typical image—reflected 
from the river. We looked into the spring, as 
we knelt to drink from its lips: the same un- 
fathomable blue was painted on ‘ts surface. 
And in the dirty mud puddle, still holding a lit- 
tle water, was mirrored the same suggestive re- 
flection. And is it not so in human life? 
None are so great or so high but the Highest is 
still above them; and no human soul is so de- 
graded or unclean, but it may reflect that Divine 
light which descends from above. 

Covering the water all over in places with a 


Christian Church, that in place of the father | carpet of green, we found the little duck-meat 
would be the son, and of the mother, the | (Lemna minor) probably our smallest flowering 
daughter, prepared to sustain our principles and | plant. Its minute blossoms, when found, pro- 


testimonis. 

The awful effects of intemperance have been 
feelingly portrayed by instruments, who, 
through the mercy of God, have been preserved 
to testify of the efficacy of his grace, and of 
the impotency of creaturely resolutions merely, 
in extricating the poor victim from the toils of 
this dreadful evil. 

The pernicious tendency of much of the cur- 
rent literature of the day has caused renewed 
concern at this time, and Friends were feelingly 
advised to a frequent and serious perusal of the 
Scriptures of Truth, invoking the aid of the 
Holy Spirit for a right appreciation of them. 

Though the desolations of war have been 


ject from the margins of the leaves at this sea- 
son, unshaded from the fiercest suns. Depend- 
ing from its minute leaves are the roots, about 
half an inch long, each one having in the cen- 
tre a bundle of spiral vessels; and on its free 
end a little cap, not unlike in form the ex- 
tinguisher sometimes placed over candles in for- 
mer times. This little cap may be separated 
from the root by gentle pressure without being 
crushed, and will give an idea of what is meant 
by aspongiole, which exists in some form 00 
the ends of all roots. These little leaves, more- 
over, give off buds from their edges, which sink 
in the water, aud remain buried until the sun 
of another summer warms the water and brings 
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them to the surface. But we have not yet seen 
all the beauties of our little Lemna. Place one 
of its round leaves on the thumb nail and 
shave off the upper surface. Now place it un- 
der a microscope, and we behold nearly every 
cell containing a crystal. That floating carpet, 
then, is spread over a crystal pavement, and 
shades with its bud-spangled and gem-decked 
canopy myriads of little animals and smaller 
plants, whose names alone would fill a column 
of this journal. 

The water-shield (Brasenia peltata) grows a 
near neighbor often with the duck-meat. We 
found it in water more than a foot in depth, 
sending up’from creeping root-stalks, thread- 
like stems, wholly encased in transparent jelly. 
Each stem bears on its summit one or more 
peltate, oval leaves, oue or two inches in diame 
ter. It is very interesting to observe the un- 
folding of these leaves, as we have done for 
many days in succession. In the bud, they are 
tolled up from two opposite edges, thus forming 
aline resting on the water. Gradually these 
convoluted edges unfold, exposing the polished 
dry surface of the leaf with its edges turned 
up a little all round. Now they lie flat on the 
water like little shields, drinking the sunshine, 
or like fuiry cradles rocked on the bosom of the 
lake, lovelier 

“Than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole sittiug by the shores of old romance.” 
In the roots of the water-shield we find starch 
granules of larger size than probably in any 
other plant 

Near the margin of a pond we found the 
Saururus cernuus growing in profusion. Its 
beautiful spikes of white flowers nodding over 
the stream resemble somewhat a lizard’s tail, 
and from this circumstance the plant derives its 
common name. 

In our walks looking for common things, we 
observed that plants and animals are not found 
in reality arranged in natural orders like we find 
them in our books. We see earth’s green car- 
pet woven of dissimilar materials, all interlap- 
ping with each other ; and we take our illustra- 
tions therefore pretty much as we find them in 
our path, without aspiring after scientific ar- 
Tangements, caring more for hidden beauties, 
generally unseen by those who are amused by 
the names and ever-changing dress of classifica- 
tion. QOursharp knives and dissecting needles 
teveal to us in the stem of the common spatter- 
dock, beautiful and brilliant stars, piercing the 
fragile cells with their sparkling rays. We 
admire the structure, but we also obtain an idea 
ofa portion of the unchanging framework of na- 
ture; of something which has been from the 
beginning, and will be long after botanists shall 
have discarded the name of Nuphar. To us it 
8 inspiring to know of that beautiful galaxy of 


stars in the stem of the spatter-dock, and by 
them to be reminded, that not only aloft in the 
immeasurable distance, do stars of beauty twin- 
kle, but often close around us, if we could only 
see their cheering light. 

We saw the round, dark, green leaves of the 
lotus lying on the bosom of the sluggish stream, 
one or two feet in diameter; or lifting their 
umbrella-like forms above the surface. From 
the stems which come up in the centre of these 
leaves radiate many ribs or aquatic rafters, 
filled with air cavities, which help to buoy them 
up. The cream-colored flowers are very beauti- 
ful, and often six inches in diameter when ma- 
ture. The numerous petals surround a many- 
celled ovary, resembling in size and form a 
boy’s top when in the position for spinning. In 
each cell is one large round seed which the 
boys eat, and call water chinquapins. The 
broad leaves of the lotus roof over many tiny 
inhabitants of the stream. The water snails 
come and glue to them their crystalline eggs, 
and the young snails hatch out and travel round 
the leaf—a world of their own. ‘The water- 
tigers, (larva of Dityscus), with jaws more ter- 
rible in miniature than their royal namesake of 
the jungle, hunt their prey among the con- 
fervoid filaments velveting their surface. Or we 
find the social! Lascinularia, often fifty in the 
same family, caressing and consvling each other 
because of the wickedness going ou around 
them. Truly the lotus is a right royal plant. 
To our fancy it expresses the idea of silence. 
Its ribbed and ample leaves rest on the water 
with such unspeakable repose. It looks old, 
even as Egyyt is old among the nations; it was 
fashioned when Time was young, and employed 
his building materials vigorously and gener- 
ously. We love plants mure after having seen 
the lotus. 

In our walks after water-plants, we observe 
some are fashioned to float on the surface. 
Are there not parallels in human life? Their 
leaves are broad and entire, seldom marked with 
eccentricities around the margin. They give 
shade to other beings ; and are we not thankful 
for a little shade? Others are adapted to live 
only beneath the surface,—to go down into the 
tide and struggle with the contending eddies 
and currents. ‘These have finely divided leaves, 
thus offering multiplied points of contact,—giv- 
ing a great surface to the elements. This class of 
plants has a v/tal office to perform, viz., to purify 
our lakes and rivers by their life-giving oxygen. 
There are stagnant pools along the margin of 
life’s stream, which can be purified only by liv- 
ing beneath the surface, and by putting out 
many points of contact with the clements. 
Then, when Divine light touches these multi- 
plied surfaces, oxygen will stream through their 
sluggish channels. 

The Water Ranunculus, lifting its delicate, 
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white blossom above the surface—the Anacha-' Of what avail that we no more forever 


ris, with its calyx tube, often three inches long, 
pouting its sweet lips out of the water to kiss 
the sunshine—the bladder-wort, which fills its 
Jeaf-stems with air just at flowering time, and 
thus floats its curious golden blossoms to the 
light—the stately Vallisneria unrolls its green 
ribbons beneath the surface—the horn-wort too, 
that graceful nurse of the higher infusoria; and 
the chara and nitella, like spun glass, twine 
their transparent stems beneath the surface. 
We love these plants, and accept their teachings. 
We cherish them as true friends, as counsellors, 
who have never spoken but in the language of 


truth and wisdom. 


But nature is inexhaustible in her offerings. 
We have.gathered only a few sheaves from the 
harvest. Others stand ripe and waiting. We 
will part your sweet company for the present, 


joyously looking to the future. 
ONE OF THE CLUB. 


a 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 
BY JOHN COLLINS. 


Men of the Northland, sons of Pilgrim Fathers, 
To lonely wilds by persecution driven, 
Whose souls soar upward, as the tempest gathers, 
Nearer to heaven; 


Lorg as the shadow of your granite mountains 
Tells the swift progress of the circling sun, 
Long as the sparkling water of your fountains 

Shall sea- ward run; 


Nor time nor fate shall bend the free-born spirit 
That once could dare a haughty despot’s rage; 
Millions uaborno your boldness sball inherit 
From age to age. 
From lofiy peaks the cry is ever swelling, 


“ Power—Freedom—Right, must come from God 


alone!” 


And the wild waves the same stern truth are telling, 


In thunder tone. 


It thrills the pulses of the sinewy farmer, 
It swells the chorus of the msiden’s song, 
And sparkles, from the clinking of the hammer, 
Hatred of wrong. 


O! many a year we watched the North star shining 


To guide the fugitive to other lands, 
Raising to heaven forever, unrepining, 
Our suppliant hands. 


That prayer was heard—through crime and tears and 


battle; 
Our chains are broken by an avenging God ; 
No loager cannons boom and muskets rattle 
Where armies trod. 


Hashed is the slaver’s whip—the shriek of anguish 


From dear ones torn apart to meet no more— 
Rusted, the prison fetters,—none may laxguish 
Within its door. 


Yet though we hail, with songs of rapturous glad- 


ness, 
The birth of Freedom for our dusky race, 
To mar our joy a passing gleam of sadness 
Darkens each face. 





Shall water with our tears the soil we tread, 


If to the dignity of manhood never 


We raised the head? 


Can sordid gain from ill-requited labor 


Beget the generous sympathy we need, 


If no kind friend, no Christ-like loving neighbor, 


Bid us God-speed ? 
Must we still bend before each former master, 
Abject, degraded, as in Slavery’s years, 
And dream of blighted hopes, while fast and faster 
Flow bitter tears ? 
Have we not fought beneath our starry banner,— 
Emblem of liberty in far off lands ? 
Have we not bled to save it from dishonor 
By traitorous hands? 
O! by the love of right and truth we cherish— 
By all the hopes that crown Columbia's brow, 
By our long sufferings—leave us not to perish 
Neglected now. 
Men of the Southland! who have seen the sorrow 
Your iron-will inflicted on the slave, 
From earliest day till nightfall, while the morrow 
No respite gave, 
Shall not the memory of our age of trial 
Attune a chord of pity in your breast ? 


How long must we abide the cold denial ” 


To give us rest? 
The sunny skies,—the rich and boundless meadows, 
Where flies the breeze o’er myriad scented flowers 
Or panting herds repose in cooling shadows 
: At noon-tide hours ; 
The cane’s rich sweetness, or the golden splendor, 
When Autumn tints the waving fields of maize, 
Awake they not the grateful heart to render 
The meed of praise? 
Shall not the night, in almost tropic beauty, 
While brilliant galaxies of stars above 
Light all the heavens, teach man the solemn duty 
Mavkind to love? 
And, more than these, will not the oft-told story 
Of all our to‘ls and watchings, stripes and wrongs, 
Plead earnestly for freedmen old and hoary, 
With thousand tongues? 


Born side by side and nursed by sable mothers, 
May we not claim your sympathy to share? 
May we not bend the kuee, as friends and brothers, 
In reverent prayer? 


Shall we, to alien lands in exile driven 

Hopeless and cuteast from our cabins, pine, 
Till retribution drops from outraged heaven, 
In wrath divine? 


No! while the bondman’s cry is heard no longer, 
And Freedom’s glory gilds our humble home, 
Dearer than ever, all our vows grow stronger, 
Never to roam. 


Men! Christians! Patriots! heal our wounds yet 
bleeding, 

Bind up the broken-hearted, while ye may ; 

O! hear the voice of Truth and Mercy pleading 
To hold their sway. 

Deal justly, truly, kindly with the living, 

For their sake who have toiled in by-gone days, 
And from our bearts shall rise in loud thanksgiving 

- One hymn of praise. 

A person may believe as he pleases about 
things ; but things will not, therefore, be as he 
pleases. . 
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For the Children. 
HABITS OF FLOWERS. 

Flowers have habits, or ways of acting, just as 

ople have. I will tell you abcut some of them. 

All flowers naturally turn toward the light, as 
if they loved it. You can see this, if you watch 
Jants that are standing near the window. The 
flowers will all be bent towards the light, if you 
let the pots stand just in the same way all the 
time. By turning the pots a little every day 
or two while the blossoms are opening, you can 
make the flowers look in different directions. 

There are some flowers that shut themselves 
up at night, as if to go to sleep, and open again 
in the morning. Tulips do this. I was once 
admiring in the morning some flowers that were 
sent to me the evening before by alady. Among 
thé were some tulips, and out of one of these, 
as it opened, flew a humble-bee. A lazy, dro- 
nish bee he must have been, to be caught in 
this way as the flower was closing itself for the 
night. Or, perhaps, he had done a hard day’s 
work in gathering honey, and just at night was 
30 sleepy that he staid too long in the tulip, and 
so was shut iu. A very elegant bed the old bee 
had that night. I wonder if he slept any bet- 
ter than he would have done if he had been in 
his homely nest. s 

The pond lily closes its pure white leaves at 
night as it lies upon its watery bed. But it un- 
folds them again in the morning. How beauti- 
ful it looks as it is spread out upon the water in 
the sunlight. The little mountain daisy is 
among the flowers that close at night, but is as 
bright as ever on its “slender stem” when it 
wakes up in the morning. When it shuts itself 
up, it isa little round green ball, and looks 
something like a pea. You would not see it in 
the midst of the grass, if you did not look for 
jt. But look the next morning, and the ball is 
opened, and shows “a gulden tuft within a sil- 
ver crown.” And very beautiful it is when 
there are so many of the daisies together that the 
grass is spangled with them in the bright sun. 
It is supposed that this flower was at first 
called “ day’s eye,” because it opens its eye at 
the day’s dawn, and after awhile it became 
shortened to daisy. 

The golden flowers of the dandelion are shut 
up every night. They are folded up so closely 
in their green coverings that they look like buds 
that had never yet been opened. 

There is one curious habit which the dande- 
lion has. When the sun is very hot, it closes 
itself up to keep from wilting. It is in this way 
sheltered in its green covering fromthe sun. It 
sometimes, when the weather is very hot, shuts 
itself up as early as nine o’clock in the morning. 

Some flowers hang down their heads at night, 
as if they were nodding in their sleep; but in 


the morning they lift them up again to welcome 
the light. 


















Some flowers have a particular time to open. 
The evening primrose does not open till even- 
ing, and hence comes its name. The flower 
named four o’clock opens at that hour in the 
afternoon. There is a flower commonly called 
go-to-bed-at-noon, that always opens in the 
morning, and shuts up at noon. 

Most flowers last for some time; but there 
are some that last only a few hours. The red 
flowers of the delicate and rich cypress vine 
open in the morning, and in the afternoon they 
close up, never to open again. 

It is delightful to one who loves flowers to see 
every morning a new set of these bright blos- 
soms appear among the dark green leaves of 
this vine-— Worthington Hooker. 

catenins 
THE CHALETS OF THE ALPS. 

Those who have not in person visited the 
Chalets can form but little idea of the primitive 
simplicity with which these rude dwellings are 
built. In some places they are merely made of 
large stones piled on one another, with a slo- 
ping roof, and surrounded by a narrow gutter to 
carry off the rain; others, when situated with- 
in reach of the forests, are built of rough logs 
of wood, placed across each other, the interstices 
being filled with moss and dried leaves; those 
are better than the stone huts, as they are much 
warmer and retain less damp. The whole 
building is about 20 ft. by 14 ft., and divided 
by a slight wooden partition, the larger portion 
being used as acowshed. Above this apart- 
ment, and under the slanting roof, is the place 
where the hay is stored, and which forms the 
shepherd’s sleeping chamber. ‘The remainder, 
a space of about 14 ft. by 6 ft., is reserved for 
kitchen and parlor, and is not unfrequently 
shared by one or two favorite goats, or even a 
pig. This part is open tothe roof, and through 
a trap door, kept open by means of a long fir- 
pole, the smoke finds exit, chimneys not being 
in vogue. It has also another slight partition 
or screen across one corner, which is appropri- 
ated as pantry or larder. 

There being no windows, daylight is admitted 
through the door, which is kept open for that 
purpose. The floor is of stone, or rather a 
mixture of earth, rock and stone; and there is 
no fireplace, a fire being made when required 
on the ground in acorner. Its furniture con- 
sists of a wooden bench or settle, and perhaps 
a large stone boulder, which serves as a table 
or seat, as may be required. The kitchen 
utensils comprise two or three porringers, a 
kettle, and a few wooden spoons, besides two 
milking-pails. Above the hearth, which is 
formed of stones, is suspended a little wooden 
crane that turos on a pivot, upon which is hung 
the great copper cauldron that the king of the 
herd brought up in triumph on his head from the 
village below, and in which the milk is scalded 
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preparatory to making it into butter and cheese. 
‘There is no lack of ventilation in the dwelling, 
for around, above and between the bare rafters 
which form the walls the wind and cold air 
from the glaciers above whistle freely, though 
this is in a measure tempered by the warm ana 
fragrant breath of the cows, which are closely 
packed every night within the hut.— Chamber's 
Journal. 

acininemnctetilpeiiccianoe 

From the Evening Post. 
A NEW BOOK ON AFRICA—BAKER’S DISCOV- 

ERY OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


The explorations of Bruce, Livingston, Speke 
and Grant have throwa much light upon the 
topography of Africa, and now Samuel 
White Baker, “Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society,’’ tells us of his own dis- 
coveries in the latest and most successful effort 
to trace the sources of the Nile. His account 
of his remarkable expedition has just appeared 
in London, in two volumes, under the title of 
“The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, 
and Explorations of the Nile Sources.” 

Mr. Baker says that he has been “ permitted 
to succeed in completing the Nile sources, by 
the discovery of the great reservoir of the equa- 
torial waters, the Albert -N’yanza, from which 
the river issues es the entire White Nile.” 
Speke and Grant started from Zanzibar, pierced 
the African continent from the east, and went 
due west for a time, turning northward to the 
Vict«ria Lake—the object of their labors—and 
thence home through Abyssinia and Egypt. 
Mr. Baker started from Cairo, and travelled 
against the stream of the river, taking its own 
channel for a guide as far as Gondokoro. At 
this point he met Speke and Grant on their re- 
turn. Mr. Baker was naturally “disheartened 
at the idea that the great work was accomplished, 
and that nothing remained for exploration.” 
He asked Speke if there was not a leaf of laurel 
left for him ?—a question frankly answered, and 
in words which at once restored hope and open- 
ed a new area of investigation. 

From Gondokoro Mr. Baker struck southeast 
through Ellyria, described as a rich and power- 
ful country, in which, however, he could get no 
provisions, for the natives refused to sell. Mr. 
Baker and his wife (who bravely accompanied 
him during the whole journey) were compelled 
to select a new path. They went east, passed 
through the Latooka country, where more trou- 
ble was caused by the superstitions of the na- 
tives, and then made a sharp turn to the south- 
west, and thence to Obbo, where an elevated 
plateau was found, fourteen hundred feet above 
the general level of the country, on the east of 
the mountain range. 

The Obbo country is not only desolate, but 
the climate is unhealthy. Mr. Baker suffered 
four months of misery, and Mrs. Baker was 


prostrated by a gastric fever. The journey was 
then resumed in a southwesterly direction to 
wards Shooa, which is described as a lovely 
place, the country forming a natural park, ‘ re- 
markably well watered by numerons rivulets, 
ornamented with fine timber, and interspersed 
with numerous high rocks of granite, which, 
from a distance, produced the effect of ruined 
castles.” he government is somewhat patri- 
archal. Mr. Baker speaks of the district as 
“flowing with milk and honey,” the people 
“ precisely the same as at Obbo in languageand 
appearance, exceedingly mild in their manner, 
and anxious to be on good terms.” Continuin 
their southerly course, the travellers pannel 
through immense prairies, hindered and delayed 
by dangerous swamps, and again troubled py 
sickness. 

Soon afterwards, however, success rewarded 
Mr. Baker’s perseverence. He reached Karuma 
Falls, on the White Nile—the point to which 
Speke tracked the river from Victoria Lake. 
From its exit it takes a northern course ; at Kar- 
uma it turns suddenly and directly west, and 
when Speke and Grant, on the northward course, 
left it in latitude two degrees seventeen minutes 
—not to meet with it again until they arrived in 
latitude three degrees th®ty-two minutes—they 
attached great importance to an exploration of 
its unknown channel. 
King of Unyoro had assured them that the 
Nile from Victoria N’yanza, which they bad 
crossed at Karuma, flowed westward for several 
days’ journey, and at length fell into alarge lake 
called the Luta N’zigé; that this lake came from 
the South, and that the Nile on entering the 
extremity almost immediately made its exit, 
and, as a navigable river, continued. its course to 
the north, through the Koslu and Madi coun- 
tries.” Such, in the main, proved to be the 
truth; and the exploration of this channel, 
with the discovery of the lake and the new exit 
of the Nile, form the distinguishing features 
of Mr. Baker’s memorable labors. Thus Speke 
was right in supposing that this lake was & 
second source of the Nile; and in revealing it 
Mr. Baker earned the laurel leaf he despaired 
of winning. 

The route then lay parallel with the river, and 
the goal was Lake N’zigé. During this portion 
of the journey a terrible catastrophe oceurred— 
no less than the prostration of Mrs, Baker by 
sunstroke, and the supervention of positive mad- 
ness. This scene is described by Mr. Baker 
with great power. His wife happily recovered, 
and, in due time, they reached the lake. The 
story of its discovery is told as follows: 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA. 
“The zigzag path to descend to the lake was 80 
steep and dangerous that we were forced to leave 
our oxen with a guide, who was to take them 


“The natives and the“ 
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to Magungo and wait for our arrival. We 
qmmenced the descent of the steep pass on 
foot: I led the way, grasping a stout bamboo. 
My wife, in extreme weakness, tottered down the 
pass, Supporting herself upon my shoulder, and 
stopping to rest every twenty paces. After a 
toilsome descent of about two hours, weak with 
years of fever, bat for the moment strengthened 
by success, we gained the level plain below the 
diff. A walk of about a mile through flat sandy 
meadows, of fine turf interspersed with trees and 
bush, brought us to the water’s edge. The 
waves were rolling upon a white pebbly beach ; 


my son,as Ido.” That touched a tender chord 
in the heart of the rude Jack tar. He felt 
ashamed, self-condemned and repentant; the 
tear started in his eye; he felt that he musé¢ 
make some reparation. So heartily confessing 
his error, and thrusting his hands into his pock- 
ets, and pulling out a lot of loose ‘‘ change,” he 
furced it upon the wondering old black woman, 
exclaiming, “ God bless you, kind mother, I'll 
never do sv ayain.” Thus it is always sweet to 
forgive and be forgiven. Let us beware lest we 
should be only asking God to condemn us when 
we say, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 


[rushed into the lake, and thirsty with heat and , give those who trespass against us.”— Union 


fatigue, and witha heart full of gratitude, I 
drank deeply from the sources of the Nile. 
Within a quarter of a mile of the lake was a 
fishing village named Vacovia, in which we now 
established ourselves. Everything smelt of 
fish, and everything looked like fishing ; not the 


oO? 


“gentle art’ of England, with rod and fly, but 


harpoons were leaning agsinst the huts, and | 


lines almost as thick as the little finger were 
hanging up to dry, to which were attached iron 
hooks of a size that said much fur the monsters 
of the Albert Lake. On entering the hut I 
found a prodigious quantity of tackle; the lines 
were beautifully made of the fibre of the plan- 
tain stem, and were exceedingly elastic and well 


adapted to withstand the first rush of a heavy | 
fish; the hooks were very coarse, but well 


barbed, and varied in size from two to six inches. 
A number of harpoons and floats for hippopotami 
were arranged in good order, and the tout en- 
wmble of the hut showed that the owner was a 
sportsman.” 

The exit of the Nile from the northern end 
ofthe lake was plainly visible, and Mr. Baker 
desizned to navigate it straight back to Gondo- 
‘oro. But this purpose was finally defeated by 
the unwillingness of his escort and of residents 
at Maguogo to pass through a district where 
“they would all be killed.’’ Nothing was left, 
therefore, but to retrace his steps, and, after a 
northerly course, to strike the river at the 
tarliest point. This was done at Apuddo, the 
junction of the Un-y-amé with the Nile, in 
latitude three degrees and thirty two minutes 
north. 


— - 2 
POWER OF FORGIVENESS. 


A worthy old colored woman was walking 
quietly along a street in New York, carrying a 
basket of apples, when a rollicking, michievous, 
and partly intoxicated sailor seeing her, saucily 
stumbled against her, and upset her basket, and 
then stood to hear her fret at his trick, and en- 
joy a laugh at her expense. But what was his 
astonishment when she meekly picked up the 
apples without any resentment in her manner, 
and giving him a dignified look of mingled sor- 
tow, kindness and pity, said, “ God forgive you 
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I'TEMS. 

Tue ATLANTIC CaBir.— The great news of the week 
is the successful completion of the Atlantic Cable, 
through which messages have been transmitted to 
the beads of Government both in England and 
America, as well as private dispatches to some of the 

| journals of this country. 

Concress.—A substitute for the joint resolution 
passed by the House for the admission of Tennessee 
was reported to che Senate from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Several amendments were proposed and 
adopted, and the resolution was then passed. It de- 
clares that as Tennessee has ratified the amendment 
to the Constitution abolishing slavery and the 
amendment lately passed by Congress, the said State 
is restored to “ her former proper practical relations 
to the Usion, and is again entitled to be represented 
by Senators and Representatives in Congress.” This 
resolution went back to the House for concurrence. 
The Civil Approp:iation bill was then taken up and 
the following amendments agreed to: the amend- 
ment appropriating one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the repairs of the levees on the Missis- 
sippi River; the amendment appropriating nearly 
one hundred and eighteen thousand dollars to pay 
for repairs on the Senate wing of the Capito! ; an 
amendment fixing the yearly pay of members of 
Congress at five thousand dollars—the mileage to 
remain as heretofore; an amendment appropriating 
forty thousand dollars for the expenses of a survey 
of the Isthmus of Darien, with a view to the con- 
struction ofa sbiy canal, and one appropriating twen- 
ty thousand dollars for repairing and furnishing the 
President’s house. Tne Committee of Conference on 
the Indian Appropriation bill made a report, which 
was adopted. The Committee of Conference on the 
Amendatory Tariff bill made a report, which was 
adopted. The bill for the admission of Nebraska 
and the House bill for the relief of the sufferers by » 
the late fire in Portland were passed. It was re- 
solved that all subjects now before the Senate, and 
which shall not be disposed of at the present session, 
be continued until the next, as if no interval had 
occurred. 

The House concurred to the Senate amendment 
to the bill for bridging the Mississippi, which pro- 
vides for a bridge at St. Louis, and also to the 
amendments to the bill annulling the thirty-fourth 
section of the declaration of rights of the State of 
Maryland, so far as it applies to the District of 
Columbia. ‘The Senate amerdments to the House 
joint resolution for the admission of Tennessee were 
concurred in, and also the Senate amendments to 
the preamble of the same, on which a separate vote 
was taken. A motion was made and agreed to that 
the members from Tennessee be paid for the full 
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Congress. A message was received from the Presi- 
dent announcing his-approval of the joint resolution 
for the admission of Tennessee. He takes occasion 
however to express bis opinion that Congress has no 
power to fix terms of restoration, end maintains that 
Tennessee has not ratified the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. The House agreed to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the Indian Appropriation 
bill, and the bill was passed; also the Senate bill 
providing that in the election of United States 
Senators by the State Legislatures the voting shall 
be viva voce. House refused to concur in the Senate 
amendment to the House bill to amend the tariff, 
and asked for a Committee of Conference. A message 
from the President was laid before the House. It 
enclosed a ietter from the Secretary of State, stat- 
ing that a correspondence had been entered upon 
with the Government of Great Britain for the release 
of Fenian prisoners. It was ordered to be printed 
and referred to the Commi'tee on Foreign Affairs. 
The Special Committee on the Memphis riots made 
a report, which was ordered to be priuted. A bill 
was passed for the relief of the Portland sufferers, 
by suspending the customs duty. The Civil Appro- 
priation bill, with the Senate amendments, was re- 
ported back from the Committee on.Appropriations, 
and concurrence in some and non-concurrence in 
others of the amendments was recommended. The 
Senate amendment appropriating one million five 
hundred thousand dollars for repairing the levees on 
the Mississippi was disagreed to, after some discus- 
sion, on the ground that it would benefit “ Rebels.” 
The amendment increasing the pay of members of 
Congress, after being twice referred to a Committee 
of Conference, was finally agreed upon. The Senate 
bill for the admission of the State ot Nebraska into 
the Union was concurred in. 
Congress adjourned on the 28th ult. 


Tue Freepmen.—Major General 0: O. Howard re- 
cently received a report of the operations of the 
Bureau and the condition of the freedmen in the 
State of Mississippi. The first year of the exist- 
ence of the Bureau in Mississippi closed Sixth 
month 30, it having been organized about the com- 
mencement of Seventh month, 1865, under the di- 
rection of Col. Samuel Thomas, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, formerly Provost Marshal General of Freed- 
men for the department of Mississippi under the mili- 
tary establishment. 

The entire regulation of labor was placed in the 
hands of the civil authorities Twelfth month 31, un- 
der the State laws on contracts, and since that date 
the operations of the Bureau have been almost ex- 
clusively by means of the laws, ignoring or rejecting 
such as wee in conflict with orders or abrogated 
by competent authority. 

At the present time, the importance and value of 
the work accomplished during the first few months 
of the existence of the Bureau under the administra- 
tion of Colonel Thomas are fully realized. The civil 
authorities are generally disposed to administer jus- 
tice without prejudice; the people, with a few ex- 
ceptions, manifest good feeling toward the freedmen. 
There has been little opposition to the establishment 
of colored schools, and the freedmen, appreciating 
this state of affairs, are f:ithfully at work. Some 
persons are disposed to take advantage of the ig- 
norance of the freedmen, and discharge them with- 
out breach of contract on their part, simply because 
the necessity for their services is not so imperative 
as during the earlier part of the season. The num- 
ber of outrages are rapidly diminishing, and af- 
fairs are becoming more settled throughout the en- 
tire State, 
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y= SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 8t, 
. t 











At Office. By mail, 

Journal of John Comly jo Ce cccce cocccccecccce $2 v0 $2 40 

“ John Woolman: +++ +-+++eeeeeeees 100 12 

« Ilugh Judge------ 100 120 
Memoir of Catharine K. Keese-- 40 50 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 75 90 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vole------++-+-- 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’s Review--------+-- 50 65 
Works of Isaac Pennington- ------ 5 00 600 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story 100 120 
History of Delaware County- --- 3 00 3 60 
Testament—Marot’s Edition- - 100 14 
Letters by Ann Wilson-------+--- 75 90 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. - . 50 60 
Law’s Address to the Clergy------++-+++++++ - 40 50 
Evenings with John Woolman-------+-+++++ 50 60 
The Conviliator---...-++++.- et Oe cece ccecccccs e 20 25 
The Children’s Friend. «+ -+++--++eeeeeeeeeee 15 20 
Priscilla Cadwallader------+++++ 00 cecccesa : 50 vo 
Conversation on the Queries: -------++++-++-+ .* 30 40 
Se:mon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688)------------ 5 8 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts ---++-----+- 265 300 
Kuy’s Reader and Definer—3 parts---------- - 85 100 
Winnowed Wheat: ------ +--+ es eeceeeeeeceee 125 


100 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of F 
Poetry-Cards, &e. &c. 


cts, 


Emmor Comty. 








HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.—The next term of this In- 
stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 1866. Whole number of 
pupils last year, 107,—60 boarders, 47 day pupils. Send for a 
Catalogue. J. K. Tayior, 4 rincipal. 
84 10t 106. Ccatesviile, Chester Co, Pa. 





HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment ot Friends’ Hats, as 

he makes a specialty of that part o! the Matting business. 

4425, 55, 512u0. 





ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open the Ist of Tenth month, 
1806, and continue in session twenty-four weeks. For Circuiars, 
&c , adress the Principsl, Swituin C. SHoriiuper, A.B., 
72s t 929. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A genera] assortment of ready-made Coffixe, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burirl 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with t' ¢ 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Always on hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades, 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoea, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Driltings, Bleached and Brown ‘Table Linens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. Ezexig1 Tyson, 

721 tfaxn. 1638 Market 8t., Philada. 


YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
school, or as Governess in a family. Address 





721 tf. KE. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 





age by a Female, a situation as Teacher; qualified to 
instruct in the usual branches, having had several years’ 

experience. Good recommendations given. Address or apply to 
emw 4t dvs. Emmor ComLy, 144 N. Seventh 8t., Phila. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—The Fall and Winter 

Term of this healthfally and beautifully located BoaRpine- 

ScHooL FoR GiRLs will commence 10th mv. Ist, 1866, and close 

4th mo. 12, 1867. For — a apply for a Cireular to 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME, 

Janz P. GRAHAME, } Prineipels.. 

72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 





HEKRY STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-W heel Clothes-Wringers, (we con-ider them 
the best yet invented for durability and convenience;) and & 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & SuHaw, 
310a636 No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


ALL PAPER!—Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 
and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen Window 
Shades and Fixtures, cf neat designs and all sizes. My prices 
are moderate. Work done in the country. . Call at 
E. 8. JoHNSTON’s “ UNton Square” Deport. 
26 afa. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th; Phila. 


BE i eae 
\VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUOL FOR BOYS, situated op 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 21st of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripewar, 
4766¢3367 pmuzzpain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 
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